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operate and with eminent success. This seems to be the beginning of 
the convoy system. 

The personal narrative of Admiral Sims, his personal touch, as it 
were, as it occurs in various parts of the book, is spirited and inter- 
esting, but the most valuable and historical part of the volume before 
us is the history and description of the methods of attack by the German 
submarines and the various measures taken in the counter-attack and 
overcoming of these operations. These measures, stated more or less 
progressively, were, the arming of the merchantmen, zigzagging in the 
courses followed, the patrolling of the destroyers, the use of depth- 
bombs, the formation of convoys, the employment of mystery ships, 
which were disguised merchantmen, the use of the subchasers, and later 
and more successfully the employment of the allied submarines, aero- 
planes, and hydroplanes. 

Apparently the progress of the war developed ultimately that the 
most deadly enemy of the German submarine was the submarine itself. 
Absolutely the destroyers scored more heavily because they outnum- 
bered any other craft, but relatively the submarine proved more success- 
ful. Of the vessels engaged, the allied destroyers, about 500 in number, 
sank 34 German submarines with gun-fire and depth-charges, though 
auxiliary patrol craft, such as trawlers, yachts, subchasers, and other 
light craft, numbering about 3000, sank 31 submarines; while the allied 
submarines, about 100 in number, sank 20 submarines. 

The most striking story of the book is that of the mystery ship Dun- 
raven under the command of Captain Gordon Campbell of the British 
Navy. The last fight and the last days of the Dunraven and the heroism 
exhibited by her commander and her crew are I believe unequalled any- 
where in naval warfare. It reflects the greatest credit, not only upon 
those immediately concerned, but also upon the British naval service as 
well as the nation of which it is a part. 

But the history of this submarine campaign, largely carried on by 
the young men of both services, British and American, of enlisted and 
commissioned rank, should be a cause of great pride and satisfaction to 
their respective countrymen and make them realize that the sea-instinct 
of the race only needs opportunity to show that it is as splendid as ever, 
exhibited as well whether they fight separately or unitedly as natural 
allies afloat. 

Some Problems of the Peace Conference. By Charles Homer 
Haskins and Robert Howard Lord. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press ; London : Humphrey Milf ord. 1920. Pp. xii, 
307. $3.00.) 

In this volume the authors present in print the lectures delivered by 
them at the Lowell Institute in January, 1920, on the territorial settle- 
ment of Europe determined by the Peace Conference. Professor Has- 
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kins contributes the first four chapters, on Tasks and Methods of the 
Conference, Belgium and Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine, the Rhine and the 
Saar; Professor Lord, in the last four chapters, treats Poland, Austria, 
Hungary and the Adriatic, the Balkans. 

The book aims " to give a rapid survey of the principal elements " in 
the territorial settlement, and is, so far as my information extends, the 
first of its kind to appear. It will not be the last, by any means, but at 
this early date it sets a standard of workmanship which should dis- 
courage rivalry by authors less well prepared, and should save the public 
from much printing that its publication has made unnecessary. Pro- 
fessor Haskins was the responsible adviser and delegated representa- 
tive of the American Peace Commission on the problems that he dis- 
cusses. Professor Lord had a similar position in matters relating to 
the Polish settlement, and was in close touch with problems in other 
parts of the field that he covers. Both authors write, therefore, with an 
intimate knowledge of the facts, as these were prepared for the use of 
the American Commission, and as they developed in the course of the 
Peace Conference. It was their task to select from their abundant 
material the facts which appeared to them to show most clearly the 
nature of the problems ; to discuss the various possible solutions ; and to 
indicate what in their opinion will be the outcome of the settlement. 
They have accomplished their task with notable success. They make no 
appeal to the taste for the sensational. They present a volume packed 
close with information. Yet they show so clearly the relations of the 
facts that they hold the attention, and though their personal convictions 
are often apparent they treat the questions so candidly that they win the 
confidence of the reader. The book assumes, what we must devoutly 
hope to be the case, that the American public is really interested in those 
questions; and it offers to satisfy their demand not only with good 
matter but in an admirable manner. Bibliographical notes, appended to 
each chapter, are excellent ; six maps inserted to illustrate the territorial 
problems are well enough designed, but technically are not well executed. 

The plan of the work sets on it two important limitations. In the 
first place the book, having been prepared for delivery in the form of 
lectures to a general audience, is necessarily brief in proportion to the 
importance of the topics discussed. Occasionally the reader gets a 
glimpse of the elaborate studies on which the considerations relating to 
the settlement were based. As a rule the authors renounce the use of 
detailed arguments and present only a summary of the elements in the 
problem. In the second place, they do not feel free to describe the 
course of the negotiations, to indicate the attitude of the various powers 
that were party to them, and to estimate the share that each had in shap- 
ing the final result. In respect, therefore, both to extent and to content, 
the book leaves much to be contributed to the subject in the future, by 
the present authors or by other scholars. It does provide what is most 
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needed at this time, a well-informed and fair-minded sketch of the back- 
ground and of the probable issue of the territorial settlement. 

One noteworthy contribution of the book is the first chapter on Task 
and Methods of the Conference. There have been many misleading ac- 
counts, written by those who knew nothing about it, of the manner in 
which decisions were reached, and the public has thereby been seriously 
prejudiced against the settlement. It is high time that the facts were 
known, as they are set forth here. Professor Haskins's description of 
the way in which territorial questions were handled makes clear, at least, 
that they were soberly and carefully studied by commissions of special- 
ists, that the findings of these commissions provided the basis on which 
decisions were reached by the heads of states, and that serious departures 
from the recommendations of commissions were rare. Selfishness and 
chicanery were found in this as in most gatherings of a humbler sort, 
but the dominant motive of the Conference was the demand for a peace 
that would satisfy the requirements of justice and would therefore stand 
the test of time. 

Another part of this first chapter discusses the elements of boundary- 
making, the factors to be weighed in determining the line dividing two 
groups. Professor Haskins classifies these factors under two heads, 
geographic and ethnographic, and under the former head treats natural 
features (mountains, seas, rivers), and natural resources. I must con- 
fess to sharing the feeling of a delegate on one of the commissions who 
protested that an appeal to geography appeared to him absolutely ir- 
rational, that boundaries were made to serve human interests, and that 
nature could look after herself. Indirectly, of course, the natural en- 
vironment has enormous influence in restricting and shaping the activi- 
ties of a group, but to accept it as an immediate factor, rather than to 
analyze its effects and to combine with it such artificial factors as rail- 
roads, appears to me to put too high a premium on the study of contour 
maps, to discourage unduly the study of the technical and economic 
conditions on which the relations of people immediately depend. For 
" natural " resources, again, I should substitute " economic " resources. 
Coal or iron ore is always the same thing to the chemist, but it is a 
very different thing in economic importance, according to the stage of 
the arts, and its relative scarcity compared to the existing demand of a 
particular group. This plea, for the repression of dogmatic geography, 
and the analysis of geographic factors only in their directly human bear- 
ings (military, economic, and so forth), is thoroughly satisfied by the 
treatment accorded specific territorial questions in the course of the 
book. 

In reading the chapters on the different boundary problems, which 
make up the greater part of the book, it is profitable to keep in mind this 
introductory discussion of the elements of boundary-making. One 
realizes then the endless variety of the problems presented. Against 
any line some sound objection could be urged. The task was not merely 
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to resist demands which were believed to be unjust; the hardest task 
was to decide between just claims in conflict. The variety and com- 
plexity of the individual territorial problems forbids any attempt here to 
summarize the discussion of them in the book. 

There are some details to which I should take exception. While it 
is true as stated on page 33 that " No one could determine in advance 
. . . just how much of an indemnity Germany could pay", it is certain 
that one could determine how much Germany could not pay (cf. pp. 49, 
142) ; and it seems to me unfortunate to base the League of Nations even 
in part on the particular form of the economic settlement. The book 
abounds in evidence of other and stronger reasons for the League. 
After one author has used the term " race " in its proper sense the other 
author can scarcely justify himself, even by a foot-note, in using the 
term " in its popular sense, as virtually equivalent to ' people ' or ' na- 
tion' ". In what period was it that Fiume's " commercial relations were 
mainly with Italy"? The most recent maps show not one (p. 260) but 
two narrow-gauge railroads from the interior to the Dalmatian coast. 
And from the view (p. 279) that the balance of evidence favors the 
claims of the Greeks to the Koritza district of Albania, I must dissent 
emphatically. To recount such details is, however, merely another sug- 
gestion of my conviction that the book as a whole is sound. 

Clive Day. 



BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
The United States: an Experiment in Democracy. By Carl Becker, 
Professor of Modern European History in Cornell University. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920. Pp.333. $2.50.) 

The purpose of this interesting volume is to present some of the 
main experiences of America as a democracy — or, more properly speak- 
ing, the experiences and strivings of a society taking more or less se- 
riously the burdens and hopes of democratic theory and practice. Some 
portions are historical in the ordinary sense of the word, giving actual 
events and the emergence of principles or hopes and aspirations ; con- 
siderable space is allotted to discussion and comment, and the value of 
the book must largely depend on the wisdom with which facts and tend- 
encies are chosen and on the wisdom with which they are commented 
upon. The philosophic discussion — plain, simple, but by no means un- 
learned — is the product of reflection on American history and on Ameri- 
can society as the author has seen and known it. These interpretations 
and reflective comments are well worth reading by the specialist and 
ought to be very helpful to the general reader. Such chapters as those 
on Democracy and Free Land, Democracy and Immigration, Democracy 
and Education, Democracy and Equality, perhaps especially the last, 
have distinct value. 



